SUNDAY MORNINGS

carrying along in a chair what seemed to be
a dead man. I recognised him instantly from
his photographs, which now filled the shop
windows. His hanging hands, closed eyelids,
corpse-white face, and red hair dabbled with
blood, presented an appearance of the utmost
horror, but I learned, a few days later, that his
recovery was rapid and complete.

Within a year or two he was Swinburne's
friend, and Rossetti's. From that time to thus
there was scarcely an eminent figure in literature
(though he has said, " I am sorry I never made
my bow to George Eliot ") with whom he was not
on terms of personal friendship. He was titie first
man in this country to mention Ibsen, and one
of the first to praise Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell,
Generation after generation moved by. Huxley,
the grandfather, passed, Huxley, the grandson,
came. Rossetti died, and Browning, Tennyson,
and Swinburne. Edmund Gosse was the confi-
dant and helper of many, the vigilant observer
of all. He, who in the eighteen-seventies ms a
young civil servant conspiring with Lang and
Dobson to revive the old strict French forms of
verse, was, in the nineteen-twenties, giving
generous praise to Mr. Sassoon and Mr. Bhinden
(who are very remote from villanelles), and relating
them to their predecessors in the English suc-
cession.

In his early years he had a difficult time. He
was the son of Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S., the
grim naturalist who believed that God had
scattered prehistoric remains in the rocks as a
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